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the island of Salsette. Indeed, if I arn correct in the identifica-
tion of Kaly&u as the capital of MaMrashtra in the seventh
century, it is almost certain that the pilgrim must have
visited the Buddhist establishments at K&nhari, which are
not more than 25 miles distant from Kalyani. The numerous
inscriptions at Kanhari show that some of its excavations must
date as early as the first century before Christ, and the bulk
of them during the first and second centuries after Christ.
One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 30 of the
Sakddityak&l, or A. D. 108. No remains of stone elephants
have yet been found at K&nhari, but as the structural facades
in front of the excavated vihfirs have all fallen down, some
elephant torsos may yet be discovered amongst the ruins along
the foot of the scarped rock, Mr, E. West has already
disinterred the remains of a stone stupa with all its sculptured
friezes from amongst these ruins, and further research will no
doubt bring to light many other interesting remains.
CEYLON.
The famous island of Ceylon is not reckoned amongst
the kingdoms of India, and it was not visited by the pilgrim
on account of political disturbances. But as he gives a descrip-
tion of it from the account of the monks whom he met at
K&nchipura, and as it is closely connected with India both
religiously and politically, my work would not be complete
without some notice of this interesting island.
In the seventh century of our era Ceylon was known by
the name of Seng-kia-k, or Sinhda, which was said to be
derived from the lion-descended Sinhala, whose son Vijaya is
fabled to have conquered the island on the very day of
Buddha's death, in B, c. 543. Its original name was Pao-chu,
or "Isle of Gems/' in Sanskrit Raina-dwipa. Its existence
was firgt made known to the European world by the expedition
of Alexander, under the name of Tapwbane. The popular P&li
form is T&mba-panni, "red-handed/" in allusion to the **red